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An  Addraai  bilort  th«  Kmpire  Club  of  Canuda,  Toronto.  Otcambtr  13lh..  1910. 
BY 

THE  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  WILLIAM  RENWICK  RIDDELL, 

King's  Bench  Division,  High  Court  of  Justice  for  Ontario. 

George  the  Fiftli,  by  the  Oraee  of  God  of  the 
United  Kiiigdimi  of  Gicat  Biitain  and  Ireland,  and 
of  the  Britisli  Domiuidns  beyond  the  seas,  King,  De- 
fender of  tlie  Faith,  Emperor  of  India. 

Tlie  British  Constitution,  of  wliich  ours  is  a  copy, 
has  Iteen  of  very  f;radual  growth — it  was  not  made 
in  a  day  or  a  year  and  is  not  the  production  of  one 
man  or  of  one  generation  of  men. 

Like  mo.st,  if  not  all,  institutions  which  have  come 
down  from  ancient  times,  it  bear.s  traces  of  the  past, 
and  much  still  rc.nnins  of  antiquity,  though  much 
may  have  disappeared  in  the  course  of  evolution. 
But  the  course  of  evolution  lias  been  cont  nuous,  and 
there  are  things  new  as  well  as  things  old  to  be  found 
in  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  something  of  this  evolution 
is  not  to  be  learned  from  the  name  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  Supreme  Executive  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
vested  in  a  single  individual,  the  King.  And  in  like 
mar.ner,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  the  King  is  the  Supreme  Executive 
and  he  is  the  Sovereign  I  ^rd. 

It  is  my  purjxi.se  to  take  up,  in  their  order,  the 
names  and  titles  by  which  our  King  is  officially 
known  and  to  consider  briefly  what  is  meant  by  them, 
and  whence  they  come. 

The  name  "George"  was  not  used  by  any  British 
Sovereign  until  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  cauie  in  with 
George  I.,  the  Elector  of  Hanovei ,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1714  on  the  death  without  issue  of 
Queen  Anne.  "George"  is  itself  of  Greek  origin  and 
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means  nothing  more  or  less  than  "Fanner."    The 

ZTZ!^,"'^"^-^^'  T'  ^"'""^  «  '''•■•"rite  «  Han! 
LVin  J      ^.  require  a  ong  story  to  teU,  which,  inter- 

pSt'puSr"''  '*"'  "  '°°  '"  •'""^  '^^"^  ^''^ 

Go^'"  ^rt%'"  ""'^  *"  ''^  *^»  "•'y  *>»«  Grace  of 
th^nahLv^^^"*  """^"^  Germanv—from  or 
through  which  land  our  ancestors  cam^were  be- 
lieved to  be  descended  from  the  gods,  justVwe  r.ad 
of  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Pe?iiWai is  as 
to  their  kings,  and  the  ruler  of  Japan  is  8«1I  Zwer- 
ed  to  be  descended  f  i-om  Heaven 

da«; paper:  """''"'  ^^'  ^''"•'^^  ""'"  ''PP'""    '°  « 

J^V^l  ^V^^^  2^  ^.V^^'"  "'*  ^y^^^^  Rajpoots,  claim- 
ing to  be  of  the  family  of  the  moon,  and  have  reigned 
in  Bustar  for  between  five  and  six  hundred  years^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  ages  a  sa<-red 
character   has    attached    to   the    occupant   of   the 
thione-"such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king."    This 
in  England  at  lea.st,  led  to  the  idel  that  the  touch  of 
the  Sovereign  was  effective  in  healing  certain  dis- 
«'".v,^'^"  ???o*C'?  *''?*  °''-  Samuel  Johnson  was  as 
Iv?  '    fwVJ^^  *°"^*""''  ^y  Q"«en  Anne,  and  it  is 
ceitain  that  the  practice  of  touching  for  the  "kintr's 
evil,    as  It  was  called,  continued  till  the  end  of  her 
reign     The  loyal  Jacobites  believed  that  the  ^nrtue 
existed  only  m  the  king  who  was  such  by  divine  right, 
and  therefore  the  Hanoverian  who  was  king  onlv  bv 
the  law  made  by  man  did  not  possess  it;  and  that 
although  the  ancestors  of  the  Hanoverian  line  were 
ruling  monarchs  when  the  Stewarts  ware  but  officers 
«;       5^u^f^  Scotland,  and  long  before  Walter  the 
Stewart  had  won  the  hand  of  Margaret  Cor  Mar- 
jory), the  daughter  of  Roberi:  the  Bruce,  and  so 
became  the  progenitor  of  a  line  of  kings.    I  am  not 
aware  of  any  verified   instance  of  "touching"  bv 
George  I.  or  his  successors,  although  the  oflSce  for 


such  a   cereni     v  continued  to  be  printed  in   the 
Prayer  Book  tm  1719. 

There  have,  ever  sinw  the  f'^iit  of  James  II.  in 
1688,  been  many,  and  tliere  urc  Mtill  some,  wlio  loolt 
upon  that  Icing  and  his  descendants  as  the  true  men- 
archs  of  England.  Some  still  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.  decorate  with  flowers  his 
statue  at  Trafalgar  square;  and  some  acknowledge 
only  a  Continental  princess  as  their  queen,  Marie 
Therfece,  wife  ot  Louis  of  Bavaria.*  It  is  said  that 

*Tdble  thotiing  the  .■.ucccsaion  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and 

Irelajui  according  to  Jarobi/e  principles. 

Charles  I.  (1600— 1G49) 

I 

Henrietta  (1644—1670)= 

Philip  I.,  Duke  of  Orleans  (1640—1701) 


Anne  Marie  (1669—1728)= 
Victor  Amadeus  11.,  King  of  Sardinia  (1666—1732) 

Charles  Emmanuel  III. 
King  of  Sardinia  (1701—1773) 

Victor  Amadeus  III. 
King  of  Sardinia  (1726— 17s,  3) 

Victor  Emmanuel  I. 
King  of  Sardinia  (1759—1824) 

Marie  Beatrice  (c.  178('-1840)= 
Francis  IV.,  Duke  of  Modena  (1779—1846) 

Ferdinand  (1821-1849) 

Marie  TherSse  (b.  1849)= 
Louis,  Prince  of  B  ;   aria  (b.  1645) 

I 


Rupert,  Prince 
of  Bavaria  (b.  1869) 

I  I 

Loitpold  Albert 

(b.  1901)  (b.  1905) 


I 

Charles 
(b.  1874) 

I 
Rudolph 
(b. 1909) 


Francis 
(b.  1875) 


Korae  ultra  loyalists  sliow  tlioii-  oontemut  fnr  H.« 
mwiae  aowu  riiia  m  rairvmir  tie  thoueht  tlr  t  .. 
iTtl^r  ''""".'"■'""n-but,  in  fact,  tln-ro  is  no  ti  o 
a  broad  senso.  Every  one  may  be  con.id -red  to  be 
DO  ent^P   "^r  ^'- ''  ^y  "'"  «'•«'•«  "f  Oo'  -Omni! 

with^L  f  "'^""■'^  '^  °''"''  ""'  "»'•  ""«""«  happens 
without  the  poruussion,  ,,ratia.  of  Heaven  wC, 
Wilhan.  of  Oerniany.  during  th;  pres.n  year  rniS 

ric,hf  ^-  ^^'  "T""  '"?  ''•"•'""t  1«'alifi''ntionor  I'mU  Ws 
right  dinne,  h.-  had  to  still  the  tempest  by  sayiug  all 
he  meant  was  that  in  his  position  he  was  an  instiu 
K?«^  l^^-'  'T"'l."*  °°^-  r»  t''"t  •^'•""d  s^n  e  our 
on^y^  T^K^n-^  of  V^'r""  "''.""'^-•'"t  in  that  sense 
oniy.    1  lie  King  of  England  is  not  abo\  e  the  law  •  he 

rJigtnKLfgn'.'""'™*'  '"-'"'^'"S-  "*  -»••-. 'he 

"^f  J^Y"8i''  «'•  Great  Council,  in  Saxon  times 
asserted  the  right  to  elect  a  king;  and  if  the  gov^ra 
ment  was  not  conducted  by  him  for  tlie  Lnefltof  the 
peop  e,  they  asserted  the  right  to  depose  him  There 
IS  at  least  one  instance  of  the  deposition  ofTkiW  of 
England  in  Saxon  times-Ethelred  II,  the  Unrefdy 

.branch  in  Canada  and  the  United  Sta^'The^rder  Tolds  tSaJ 
-overeign  authority  is  of  divine  sanction,  and  that  the  exMutfon 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  revolution  of  1688  were  n»(inn„i      • 
It  exists  to  study  the  history  of  the  Stuartrto  op^""  al   deTo' 
cratic  tendencies,  and  in  general  to  main  ain  th^  theory  that 

h'tloAf'^^Z'f  ""  P?l»'"»™'"y  authority  an7popu! 
i»i  approval.  The  order,  which  was  instituted  in  issfi  „.. 
responsible  for  the  .Stuart  exhibition  of  1889   and  !,»;!' 
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in  1013— and  there  were  almost  crrtainlv  two  other 
nistances  at  an  earlie-  (hitc  of  the  <leiM>sitioii  of 
KinRs  of  Northiunhria,  three  of  the  Kings  of  the 
West  Saxous,  and  at  least  two  of  Wessex,  Tliere  ire 
very  many  instances  of  eh-ction  of  kings  not  in  the 
hereditary  succession,  althougii,  <,{  course,  preference 
would  he  Riven  to  the  family  of  the  dead  Kini;. 

It  was  not,  however,  always  tlie  case  that  lie  King 
was  cliosen  fiom  the  royal  kindred,  or  even  from  the 
hereditary  nobility.  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon 
Kings,  was  the  sf)u  of  n  parvenu,  vet  he  was  chosen  hv 
the  "Witan,  King  of  Kngland,  '  -ausc  he  was  the 
wisest,  the  bravest  and  tlie  best. 

After  the  l)attle  of  Hastings  (in  l()»i(i),  which 
an  old  book  calls  a  victory  over  the  House  of  Harold 
and  not  over  the  nation  eollectirelv  (I  pass  over  the 
episode  of  the  Danish  Kings),  the  Conqueror  ^  illiam 
saw  to  it  tliat  his  title  wa.s  confirmed  by  tl  Great 
Council — and  so  witli  each  of  his  successors  when 
there  was  any  conflict  or  fear  of  conflict.  Even  if  w.,- 
pay  regard  to  the  inter'ude  (curious  in  many  re- 
spects) of  the  reign  of  King  Stci-hen,  the  throne  des- 
cended in  a  hereditary  and  fairly  regular  lino  until 
the  time  of  Kichard  II.,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets. 
He,  in  1399,  signed  a  document  atisolving  his  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance  and  renouncing  every 
claim  to  the  Crown.  He  did  this  much  for  the  .same 
reason  that  a  traveller  renounces  his  claim  to  his  own 
purse  when  it  is  demanded  by  a  band  of  robbers  in 
overwhelming  for,-;e.  But  times  were  changed  from 
Ethelred's  period :  Parliament,  which  was  the  succes- 
sor of  the  Witan,  did  not,  as  the  Witan  had  done 
three  centuries  before,  depose  the  monarch  without  at 
least  his  nominal  consent;  the  document  signed 
by  Richard  was  read  to  Parliament  and  thereupon  he 
was  declared  to  be  no  longer  king.  Then  came  what 
was  in  fact  the  exercise  of  power  given  by  military 
strength,  but  in  form  an  assertion  of  hereditary  right 


archbishops.  '^  *°  ^''^  ^'"'"'^e  ^y  the  two 

Edward  II  warfoivpd  fn  =r?  ^T'"?  ''^'''''«'  '^'i"'' 

7Z  ^'T^A  ^^^^'  """^  then  came  the  efcctS    fn 

The  York  dynasty  did  not  last  long.    Henrv  of 
m  1480    and  claimed  the  Crown  both  bv  W,  u 

Self  oVbtt«  J  ^^  i^-^r  "^^  «*  Gotas'L'rS 
me  ncid  of  battle.    A  Parliament  was  called  by  him 


and  a  statute  passed  declaring  that  the  inheritance  of 
the  Crown  of  England  was  in  "our  Sovereign  Lord 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  in  the  heirs  of  his 
body."  He  shortly  thereafter  married  Elizabeth  of 
York,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  who  was 
without  doubt  entitled  to  the  throne  if  effect  were  to 
be  given  to  the  hereditary  theory,  and  therebv,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  old  conservative  writers,  gained  by 
much  his  best  title  to  the  Crown. 

His  son  succeeded  him— the  man  of  many  wives — 
and  now  there  was  trouble.  About  the  middle  of  his 
roign,  he  claimed  that  his  first  marriage  to  Katharine 
of  Arragon  was  no  marriage  at  all,  as  she  had  been 
previously  married  to  his  brother  Arthur,  and  in 
consequence  his  child  :\rary,  who  was  Katharine's 
daughter,  was  not  legitimate.  He  married  Anne 
Boleyn,  who  bore  him  a  daughter  Elizabeth.  After 
the  birth  of  Elizabetn,  but  before  the  king  had  got 
tired  of  Anne  Boleyn,  an  Act  was  passed  entailing  the 
Crown  on  the  king  and  his>  sons,  in  default  of  sons  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  children,  and  excluding 
Mary  altogether.  But  Anne  Boleyn  fell  out  of  favor, 
was  accused  and  convicted  of  treason  and  was  behead- 
ed. The  king  married  Jane  Sej-mour ;  and  a  new  Act 
was  passed  cutting  out  Elizabeth  also.  This  statute 
shews  the  almost  absolute  power  of  Henry — there  is 
a  provision  that  if  the  king  should  leave  no  issue  by 
Jane  SejTnour  or  auy  future  wife,  he  might  settle  the 
Crown  as  he  desired  by  letters  patent  or  by  will.  But 
this  was  changed  again  after  the  birth  of  a  son  to 
Jane  Seymour  (this  son  became  Edward  VI.)  and  she 
!iad  died,  and  after  Henry,  having  got  rid  of  two 
more  queens,  had  married  the  sixth,  Katharine  Parr. 
There  was  then  passed  another  Act  of  Parliament 
limiting  the  Crown  to  Edward  and  his  issue,  then  to 
Mary  and  hers  and  then  to  Elizabeth  and  hers.  This 
statute  legitimized  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
Fixing  the  succession  by  will  was  not  without  pre- 


Stath^K?^;^;«- -,of  %b^^^  ^had  before 
won.    This  will  was  eonfirmri  •  ^"'',1^  *^^  «"cces- 

Sri/t^=^ts-?"^^K 

ParliaLe^^^kSirrP""'''''  ^*  thatXl' 
therefore,  has  nevefbepn  7  ^P/""?'-    ^his  will, 
validity;  and  had  William  f  Ti'^'f '"^'^  «*  ""^  Jega 
pr^abV  haveTed'Ili^^^^^^  So.lno,  heUld 

by  tte  at'^stLte^t"",'?';  ^  r"««  given  hin. 
Edward,  the^  to  MaxV  ^fl^n  f  %}'^\  *«  ^^^  to 

heirs  of  Wirbodv.S;/Sv\%h''n''l^  ^''"'^  *'^'' 
antsof  hisyounAshtor  W -*  ^*'°u^''  *«■  descend- 
but  he  did  notTclude  ti  o  W«7'  ^^""'l'''  "^  Suffolk; 
sister  Margaret  Queen  of  wf  "^''"l"  "*  ^^^^  eldest 
ever  was  mderder  ft,  fn^"**"^^    This  will,  how- 
Parliament  and  would  have  b.^*'"*^  ?.*,*''e  Act  of 
Without  the  suppoTof  tSrsMuSe""  ^'^"'"■^-  ^"  ^*-« 
duStoSTa'tiSeaT^A^M"  die,  he  was  in- 
Grey  and  her  hei^"  Th^SiutS'"'^-}!'  ^^^^  J«'»e 
ity  from  Parliament  was^ot^ffJ.'^*''*'"*  '*"«•«'- 
Jane  Grey  suffered  deX^?^  effective;  and  Lady 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth  riii  tacns  ,u 

Suffolk;  butThere"wSdSrto1hl'r  "'^''^^^  "' 

the  claimant  (if  he  can  b^  «^  "^'^to  the  Jegitmiacy  of         j 

"'"  -  «-'"■'  »™4  h3S.  o-Ti'a'J^      ! 


had  no  amy  or  powerful  backers  to  help  him,  so  he 
^n^J^I  *"  "^^^T^  ^J-  ''^  Scotland,  the  great-grand- 
ytuJ^^^ZVK^,^'^''^'  ^h°  became  James  I.  of 
^ngland,  had  his  title  to  the  throne  recognized  bv 
Parliament  in  the  first  Act  of  his  reign.  But  his 
original  title  came  from  the  statute  passed  one  hun- 
Hplf  vtT^*^?"./''^ ^  *"'*•''■*"'  ^^'^'•^by  his  ancestor 
fnSTo  the  Crot^'^""  "'  '''''  "^^'^  --  '^-'--' 
.J^t^'^  '■!'^°  °*  ^5^'"'*'^  ^I-  grandson  of  this  James, 
T)^,ti  !!?^  "^f  T^l^"  ^r^  ^°  ^«t  excluding  James 
I?l  \  Ji?*v5"*'  ^'fS>  brother,  tiom  the  succes- 
T^J"^  1\^  ?**™JP^  ^^'^''^-  N«  <">e  bad  or  has  any 
doubt  that  had  such  an  Act  passed  and  been  assented 
ro  by  the  King  it  would  have  been  effective 

r.Z  ?  t''^  "*  X"""^  •^™*'  *"  *•>«  tbrone  under  the 
name  of  James  II.;  and  unhappy  troubles  occurred 
between  him  and  his  subjects  which  resulted  in  his 
to  Fn,;  !r^  ^w '"J?/*  ^'■''"Se,  being  invited  to  come 
to  England.  He  did  so,  and  James  fled.  William  at 
once  siimmoned  the  peers  and  as  manv  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  last  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  as  were  in 
town  and  some  of  the  citizens,  and,  by  their  advice 
he  sunimoned  the  Lords,  Spiritual  and  Temporal,' 
and  certain  officers  for  a  Convention.  The  Conven- 
tion met— m  everything  but  the  fact  that  the  sum- 
mons was  issued  after  the  King  had  fled,  the  same  as 

tfi^T  Jr''"]'''*',  T''?*T*^°°'''°"°"  (13th  February, 
1689)  declared  that  James  had  abdicated,  and  the 
^rone  was  thereby  vacant.  It  was  resolved  that 
William  and  his  wife  Mary  "be  and  be  declared  to  be 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  Prance  and  Ireland,  and 
the  pomimons  thereto  belonging."  This  was  with 
the  term  that  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  Mary  should 
succeed,  failing  them  Anne  and  the  heirs  of  her  bodv 
and  fading  them  the  heir.s  of  the  body  of  Williai' 
Mary,  the  wife  of  William  of  Orange,  and  Anne  were 
of  course  daughters  of  James  II. 


ifil^dZ'ljZlTrr''^'^''^<^-ge  When 
Witan  deposed  him  wfthn,?''f.*'''  ^^^  People  the 
consent;  ^en  fiKd  n"l"'M"«L«^  ''^cei^ng  his 
throne,  the  form  was  Sue  Vh7'  *?  ^  ^"^"^^  off  the 
to  sign  a  renunciation  nf  I,  •'^°"^'*  of  requiring  hi™ 
James  II.,  rninSTt  h  s  lt7^'  Pf  "^^  ^en 
uAi  *l  ^^«  Ws  We  tfr^  *^^'  fl«d  from 
«  an  abdication.    There  nn^'i  Convention  called 

WhSX'"*  ''■•«"  «'« tlfron    "^''^•^  "r  an  involun- 

^rlj&ri.^^  ^^t^ti.  death  o^l^^??^,' 

ftft'^^V^l'e  Elector  of  mr^"^'  "«*"«d  on 
tin  heirs.    The  Electrew  q^It^^""'''''"'  a^d  her  law- 

of  Elizabeth,  ElectressPalatiS'tr^  the  daughtlr 
and  consequently  she  wa,  „      :  ^'^*®^  "^  Cbarlis  I 
James  II.    She  wasnoTat ?n '"'^  t"  ^"'''«  father 

James  II.  died  about  thp*^  *''"''"  ^^oice     e^™ 

sTeV^r  ^?-i^  iliHo  fc^-ving^lf 
stead.  When  Anne  diVH  ,«  i^y^  .  "*^  Crown  in  his 
been  that  the  Stewart  cau^  w^.ti?  '"'^ht  well  have 
but,  as  It  turned  out,  the  Ic7  "  l?""'  PPPennosI- 
^^ct  of  Succession  was  al- 


lowed  to  have  Its  full  effect.  Sophia  was  dead;  but 
her  son,  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  became,  without 
opposition,  king,  as  George  I.  The  attempts  in  '15 
^  I  ^'^"'^  /""'  J"™''''  ^I'ancis,  and  grandson, 
Charles  Edward,  of  James  II.  to  Wrest  the  Crowii 
trom  George  I.  and  his  successor  were  unsuccessful. 

iiZ^lZV'l  '^i.*"'  Vi  ^'^^'  C'>«'-'<'«  Edward  in 
1788,  and  his  brother  Henry  died  in  1805— the  last 
legitimate  descendant  of  James  1 1. 

Our  King  George  V.  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Kine 
George  I.— and  thus  we  have  traced  the  statutory 

w}*^  w?*"''^.  °"*'"'«  "^  '"«  *"'«  to  the  throne, 
vvmie  there  is  no  room  in  our  law  and  constitution 
for  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  our  king  does  not  descend  from  the  kings 
trlk.^Ti!'  ''i^  «^?<'«t''ess  Sophia,  he  descends 
from  the  first  Stewart  Kmg  of  England ;  through  him 
from  Henry  VII  the  first  Tudor  and  Elizabeth  of 
lork,  his  vife;  through  her  from  Edward  III.,  the 
greatest  of  the  Plantagenets ;  through  him  from 
Henry  II  the  first  of  them;  through  Henry  II  from 
his  grandfather  Henry  I.,  and  his  wife,  Matilda; 
through  Henry  I  from  his  father,  the  Conqueror 
and  through  Matilda  from  Edmund  Ironside  and 
Alfred  and  Egbert,  the  first  King  of  all  England,  and 
from  Cerdic,  who,  in  495,  led  his  Saxons  into 
Hampshire,  and  twenty-four  years  later  became  the 
first  King  of  the  \\  est  Saxons.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  greatest  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy;  and  he  is 
the  progenitor  of  our  Royal  line. 

And  our  King  also  traces  his  descent  from  Charle- 
magne. Charles  the  Bald,  King  of  the  West  Franks 
grandson  of  Charlemagne,  and  h-msclf  afterwards 
Emperor  for  a  short  tune,  had  a  daughter  Judith, 
wi.  mamed  successively  Aethelwulf  and  his  son 
Aethelbald,  Kings  of  England;  and  she  took  for  her 
^"^,  '»"?''a»d  Baldwin,  who  became  the  first  Count 
of  Flanders.  From  Baldwin  and  Judith  descended 
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Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  the 
mother  of  his  children,  the  ancestress  of  every  subse- 
quent English  monarch. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  England :  but  it  is 
not  of  England  that  George  V.  is  King;  he  is  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
— ^the  United  Kingdom  not  Kingdoms. 

Until  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603,  the  two 
countries,  England  and  Scotland,  had  co-existed,  and, 
speaking  generally,  as  independent  kingdoms,  separ- 
ate in  language,  law  and  manners.  Even  Wales  had 
been  separate  from  England  until  included  by  the 
"ruthless  king,"  Edward  I.,  about  1278;  and  had  no 
right  to  send  representatives  to  Parliament  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIlI.,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
thereafter. 

Nor  did  England  and  Scotland  cease  to  be  separate 
k-Jigdoms  upon  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  king  to 
the  English  throne — each  kingdom  had  its  own  Par- 
liament, Peerage  and  Privy  Covmcil,  although  they 
both  had  the  same  king.  It  was  not  until  1707 
that  the  two  kingdoms  coalesced  by  the  Act  of  Union, 
6  Anne,  c.  11 ;  and  the  name  of  the  new  kingdom  thus 
fonned  was  "Great  Britain." 

And  our  King  traces  his  descent  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Scotland  also.  We  have  seen  that  he  is  de- 
scended from  James  I.  cf  England,  who  was  also 
James  VI.  of  Scotland.  James  was  the  son  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  descendant  of  the  earlier 
kings  called  James  and  of  the  Roberts,  of  whom  the 
most  glorious  was  Robert  Bruce,  and  he  is  descended 
from  Dimcan  I.,  whose  ancestry  goes  back  to  the 
abyss  of  time. 

So,  too,  our  King  is  descended  from  the  long  Ime 
of  princes  or  chiefs  of  Wales,  through  Henry  VII., 
Henry  Tudor,  himself  of  Welsh  descent  and  name. 

Ireland  was  in  great  part  subdued  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.  and  John.  Parliaments  were  established 
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early  in  the  fourtecnt}i  century  for  Ireland,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  English  Parliaments,  and  summoned 
by  the  King's  Deputy.  For  long  Ireland  had  its 
own  House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords,  but 
always  the  same  king  as  England.  In  1801,  an 
Act  was  passed  whereby  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  became  one,  known  as  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This 
has  continued  ever  since,  although  there  have  been 
many  movements  looking  to  a  dissolution  of  this 
United  Kingdom  and  the  reinstatement  on  the  old 
footing  or  on  some  analogous  basis  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Such  then  is  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

The  British  Dominions  became  British  in  many 
ways — by  discovery,  by  conquest,  by  cession,  etc.  The 
Isle  of  Man  was  fonnerly  a  feudatory  kingdom  .sub- 
ject to  Noi-way,  then  to  England,  then  to  Scotland, 
then  to  England  again ;  now  it  is  vested  in  the  British 
Crown.  The  Channel  Islands — Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Sark,  Aldemej',  etc.— were  part  of  Normandy;  and 
when  William  of  Normandy  became  King  of  Eng- 
land, they  were  united  to  England.  When  Normandy 
was  lost  to  the  Kings  of  England,  the  Islands  re- 
mained. 

Where  an  unoccupied  country — or  what  is  the 
same  thing  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  people,  a  country 
occupied  by  savages  only — is  discovered  by  the  people 
of  a  civilized  country  and  occupied  by  "them,  such 
country  is  considered  thereafter  to  belong  to  the 
country  of  the  discoverers  and  occupiers.  In  this 
way  the  Eastern  States  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States  became  British,  and  so  remained  until  the 
American  Revolution.  Some  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands  remain  so  still.  Newfoundland,  too,  and  some 
parts  of  what  is  now  Canada  were  claimed  in  the 
same  way ;  but  all  doubt  was  set  at  rest  bv  the  con- 
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All  Canada  was  ceded 


quest  of  Canada  in  1739-1760 
by  France  in  1763. 

n,..,^"^-™""  ' ■  ir'""'^  •'>'  "«''t  of  discovery  and 
occupation;  so  ,s  New  Zealand  and  many  of  the  isles 

«U  1  '  ^°"**'  4*""''  '°  ?«>•*  the  same  way,  in 
part  by  cession,  and  in  part  ^  conquest;  India  by 
conquest  and  cessioa.  ^ 

The  British  dominions  beyond  the  seas  are  found  in 
1/''  .r'u*'"'  ?^°^''' '°  ^"  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
hlnifV*  f,,^"?"i?  ''""  .°'  *'•''  ^'•OP''"^  aJ^d  the  chill 
blast  of  the  Arctic  regions;  and  their  peoples  are 
white  and  blacK  and  yellow  and  red,  and  speak  Ene- 

Italian  and  Spanish  and  every  known  tongue,  civil- 
'^t  "'.^ai-l'arows-the  oldest  of  dialects  based  upon 
banskrit  and  the  newest  vernacular.  On  the  flae  of 
Britain  the  sun  never  set&-her  morning  drum-beat 
circles  the  earth,  and  no  one  may  keep  far  away  from 
some  sigx.  of  her  power.  Over  all  that  territory  and 
^L^fT  r°l''*^'  ''  9^':^"  ^'-  Ki"S:  and  it  is  to  the 
JSofth^eVi^if '^"'^^^"'''  ''^"«  *^  ^^^  ^-** 

„,.  f^!!T^R  the  Sovereignty  of  the  British  Monarch 
ov.r  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas"  has 
always  been  undoubted,  this  Sovereignty  (curiously 
enough)  was  not  recognized  in  his  official  title  untU 
tlie  reign  of  Edward  VII.  That  much-mourned  king 
was  in  1901  authorized  by  Statute,  1  Edw  VII  c  15 
to  make  such  additions  to  the  style  and  titles  then 
appertaining  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  as  he  saw  fit.  Almost 
immediately  (on  the  4th  November,  1901)  the  addi- 
tKa'^       """"* °^ *^^  ■^""'*'  Dominions  beyond 

t'^^^  ^H^ '?  ^  f^'l  •?*  *^^  Canadian  Parliament  and 
of  the  Ontario  Legislature;  and  statutes  passed  by 
these  bodies  are  as  truly  sovereign  acts  as  though 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.    Some  talk  has 
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£  *■  I  elnnn^  T  '''^"^'T  ^'^^'  *he  United  KinR. 
S„  ?"*  ''^^  *°y  advantaso  to  be  uained  bv 

seem  t^oZ'^r""  °'  ''"Prartical  moment'  It  dc«-; 
rnref,  iL  if'  ''?^^":"'.  that  no  harm  can  be  done  by 
carefully  keeping  in  mind  the  truth  that  we  are  viot 
the  8ubjec  s  of  the  peopl,.  of  the  United  KinrJom 
subiectV^'^e't"'  ']"'  ?'°^  '^^  ^''"•»  they  a"^'ro 

ther  brethren  ''w'~;r  f  t,°°*  ^^''''  b"«dsmon.  but 
uieir  nretnren.    We  think  the  union  of  the  UnifrH 

Kingdom  and  the  Domini-m  of  Canada  under  the 
BHf«in°"TT^  ««  indissoluble  as  the  UnL  of  Grea? 
Britain  and  Ireland-yes,  as  the  Union  of  England 
and  Scotland,  or  of  England  and  Wales  Yet  tw 
should  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  infon 

r,^?^"  /  *^"8'ish  immigrant  who  thoup-ht  that 
Canadians  deserved  no  credit  for  ministering  to  his 
wants  because  "don't  we  jolly  well  own  you?"  A' 

f^.-fiJl"-^"*  '"  constitutional  knowledge  as  he  was 
lacKing  in  manners. 

Kin^^nf"^""*"  -^^  F''^''  °*  ^"Sland  claimed  to  be 
Kings  of  Prance;  and,  though  the  last  vestige  of  do? 

M^TT'°/'^°*=^'^''"PP^«'^d  i°  the  reiSf  QuC 
Mary  Tudor  m  1558,  the  title  of  King  of  Fiunte 
was  still  used-it  was  abandoned  only"  during  the 
Hanover  period.  And  so  that  fiction  (whicMndeed 
produced  friction  with  France)  wasgot  rid  of 

men  Luther  was  startling  the  whole  Chri<rti«T. 
world  with  his  bold  theses  of  the  Roman  SSc 
Church  and  her  beliefs,  Henry  VIII  ^^ote  ^or  hi^ 
vmtten  for  him)  a  defence  of  {he  doctrZs  a£ked 
This  much  pleased  the  Pope  of  the  time,  Leo  X  and 
he  by  bull,  bestowed  upon  Henrv  the  title ''pfdei 
Defensor  '  (Defender  of  the  Faith),  and  commanded 
all  Christians  so  to  address  him.  Henry  w™n  or 
thought  he  was,  a  devout  Catholic:  but  hisTvi^ws 
changed.    Those  who  do  not  believe  in  him  say  the 
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change  was  brought  about  by  the  l)oauty  of  Anne 
Boleyn.    Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  fact  is  that, 
desinng  to  marry  Anno  Boleyn,  he  wished  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  Katharine  of  Arragon.    The 
i-opes  had  long  established  their  authority  to  grant 
divorces;  and  had  granted  several  to  reigning  mon- 
arehs  for  public  reasons.    But  the  Pope  declined  to 
grant  Henry  his  request.     Whether  for  this  rea- 
son or  not,  the  kiug  j)ro(<ured  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  separated  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  made  the  king  himself  supreme 
head  on  earth  under  God  of  the  Church  of  England 
But  though  Henry  separated  himself  from  the  spirit- 
ual dominion  of  the  Pope,  he  continued  to  use  the  title 
given  him  for  defence  of  the  Pope's  doctrines.    And 
so  have  all  his  successors,  Protestant  a,s  well  as  Catho- 
lic.   I  do  not  know  that  any  more  curious  circum- 
stance can  be  cited  than  this— and  one  scarcely  knows 
how  to  characterize  it— perhaps,  as  loval  subjects,  the 
best  thmg  we  can  do  is  to  let  it  alone  -ind  say  nothine 
about  it.  " 

-icJ^s'^f  ."A'*  *''«  ?.^""'  day  (the  first  of  January, 
l»n)  that  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  "Empress 
of  India."  The  title  has  little  or  no  constitutional 
significance;  it  was,  it  is  understood,  assumed  for  its 
effect  upon  the  Indian  people,  although  some  still 
have  a  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  to  show  that  the 
British  Sovereign  is  not  in  any  sense  inferior  to 
the  Emperors  of  Germany,  Austria  or  Russia.  It  is 
impossible  with  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  discuss  its 
real  bearmg. 

Her  Majesty  was  authorized  to  make  this  addition 
to  her  Royal  style  and  titles  by  an  Act  of  Pariiament 
passed  in  1876  (39  Vic,  c.  10) . 

What  memories  of  heroic  valor  and  equally  heroic 

suffering  are  awakened  by  these  words  "Emperor  of 

India"— memories  of  Timour  and  Aurangzeb,  Mogul 

and  Mahratta,  Vasco  de  Gama,  Clive  and  Warren 
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Hastings,  Wellesley  nnd  Mnlnolm,  Ilnidingc  and 
Napier  and  Goiijth,  Oiitinm  and  Nicholson  and  Havc- 
^ck  and  Colin  Campboll— but  mi-morips  also  of  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calfutta,  of  the  massaci-cs  of  Patna 
and  Cabul  and  Cawnpore.  Upon  this  I  cannot  even 
touch.  India,  the  most  populous  of  all  the  British 
possessions,  has  the  loniiest  history,  and  that  history 
will  well  repay  pcrus.,!— I  do  not,  however,  dwell 
ui)on  that  gorgeous  ]  ast. 

I  have  now  given  u  sei-mon  on  the  text  Hupplied  by 
the  titles  of  our  Sovereign ;  and  I  trust  I  have  shown 
that  all  these  titles  are  full  of  interest  for  a  British 
subject— a  thousand  times  more  might  have  been  said 
but  this  must  suffice  for  this  time.  ' 

And  the  man,  himself,  aside  from  his  titles— what 
is  be  J  For  long  descent  and  noble  ancestrv,  exalted 
position  and  dignified  function,  do  not  necessarily 
make  a  man  to  be  admired. 

King  George  the  Fifth  was  and  is  a  good  son; 
obedient  without  sen'ility ;  a  good  husband  devoted  to 
a  good  and  devoted  wife;  a  good  fath.^r  to  frank  and 
sturdy  children.  In  all  the  domestic  relations  with- 
out reproach,  he  is  the  idol  of  his  own;  friend  and 
servant  alike  know  what  to  expect  from  him— kind- 
ness, courtesy  and  consideration.  Conscious  of  hi.s 
own  position,  he  never  uses  it  to  humiliate  another; 
while  never  allowing  undue  familiarity  to  degrade  it. 
A  man  among  men,  making  no  claim  to  the  halo  of 
the  saint,  he  has  not  more  but  less  than  the  usual  fail- 
ings of  our  common  humanity.  As  a  king,  he  has 
already  shown  what  is  to  be  expected  of  him.  No 
monarch  could  know  better  than  he  the  constitutional 
limitations  of  the  Crown ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
he  will  faithfully  observe  them.  But  within  the  lim- 
its set  for  him  he  has  been  alreadv  able  to  cause  a 
cessation,  at  least  for  the  time,  it  mav  be  for  ever,  of 
the  bitterest  political  controversy  the  old  land  has 
seen  for  eighty  years.  The  conference  suggested- 
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S  iJ^*-^^*  "J*";  °'  ^^'  '*'«'''"  »'  »»'«  parties 
may  not  be  fruitful  of  a  Buccessful  solution  of  the 

^«?«r  ^''•"^'',°°^  -bound;  but  it  has  at  least 

deennino  their  position.*    And  that  is  an  enormous 

tS-"  meantime  there  is  peace 

.ii!L-  P™i?  'J**  ''*  ""V  ^  ultimately  successful  in 
allaying  all  storms,  and  m  defMoving  all  causes  for 
'  tension  and  bitterness.  He  will  if  he  can;  and 
V.  '^"K/'ie  anxious  care  with  which  he  is  observing 
his  Dominions  and  the  honest  efforts  he  is  making 

S*v,  tPv".**,.''°'^.P'"°*P*"*y  0'  the  Mother  Land, 
with  which  is  bound  up  our  own  peace  and  prosperity, 
we  Canadians  all  fervently  join  in  the  prk^er,  * 

God  Save  the  King. 

nmmou  «o  r »  mw  PwlUiinent :  but  I  do  not  withdraw  whit  I  hiV.  sfd. 
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